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DEDICATION. 



TO ETHEL. 

Thy glorious course is hardly yet beg^, 

Now thou may*st deign to cast one glance on me ; 

But as earth's purer vapours to her sun, 
So shall her better spirits rise to thee ! 

The flowers, that in the sunshine of thy smile 
Have blossomed into beauty, at thy feet 

I iay, within my heart one thought the while, 
That, * if she raise them they to me are sweet.' 

My harp was Memnon's, and its chords were still. 
Till this my dawn arose and shone on me ; 

My heart was silent as the frozen rill, 
Till this my sun arose and set it free. 

If in my songs be aught of sweet or fair, 
Thy beauty may alone its honour claim ; 

But whatsoe'er of loveliness be there. 
To 7ne the sweetest, dearest, is thy name. 



PROLOGUE. 



In the Convent of S. Eolinde 
Group the nuns around the fire ; 
Wails without the wintry wind 
Round the lofty Convent spire; 
Still the Sisters sit within. 
Silent knit, and weave, and spin. 

Many a nun is gathered there. 
Young, and old, and fresh, and fair ; 
Wrinkled bodies, sour with age. 
That aye with death a conflict wage ; 
Maidens turning lifers first page. 
This, the rose^s laughing bloom — 
That, the cypress from the tomb ; 
Some are young, and some are old — 
Locks of silver, locks of gold ; 
Eyes of black, and brown, and blue. 
Eyes of every shape and hue ; 
Brows where time hath settled down. 
Brows too fair on love to frown ; 
Cheeks that have forgot to blush. 
Cheeks that change and pale and flush ; 
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Lips that were a home for Love 
Were he driven from above — 
Lips that wait the death-king's kiss. 
And may know no other bliss ; 
Breasts that heave, and swell, and pant. 
With a nameless, unknown want ; 
Breasts that once have felt a mouth, 
Woman^s meed for travail pain. 
Warm as is the sunny south, 
Closely cling, and suck, and drain ; 
Hearts that long have ceased to know 
What is joy, and what is woe, 
Hardening with a dumb despair, 
Feeling neither grief nor care; 
Hearts where buried hopes are sleeping. 
Worn with bitter, weary weeping ; 
Hearts where time hath ceased to be. 
Waiting for Eternity ; 
Hearts where Hope and Joy are free 
Hearts unfathomed as the sea ; 
Hearts that have not looked on life ; 
Hearts recoiling from its strife ; 
Hearts that all are bound to heaven ; 
Hearts where much hath been forgiven. 
Still, with doubt and terror riven — 
An Epitome of womankind 
Is the Convent of S. Eolinde. 

But, whether faded, foul, or fair. 
Fresh with hope, or wan with care. 



Every woman gathered there. 
Be she young, or be she old. 
Be her tresses white or gold. 
Be she as the rose^s bloom. 
Or the cypress from the tomb ; 
Tender, hopeful, gentle girl. 
Purer than the purest pearl 
That the ocean billows whirl ; 
Or the mother of the dead, 
Mourning for her children fled. 
As the oak for faded leaves. 
Or the field for garnered sheaves ; 
Be she wanton, worldly dame. 
That nor care nor grief could tame. 
Till Time's heavy footsteps came. 
Repentance limping in his train. 
And made her beauty's armour vain ; 
Or that pale one, who has given 
More to man than man to heaven. 
More than life unto the lord 
Whom her very soul adored ; 
Who, a mockery and a word. 
And by him, by all, abhorred. 
Turns to an offended God 
To meet His mercy, not His rod ; — 
Childless mother, tender maid. 
Wanton, wilful, or betrayed, 
Fashioned of what kind soe'er. 
Whether faded, foul, or fair. 



Every woman gathered there 
Worketh, waiteth, one and all, 
As if the shadow of a pall 
Hang ever o'er the convent haH. 

Howls without the wintry wind ; 
And' the Abbess of S. Eolinde, 
With her reverend silver hair. 
And her face that has been fair. 
As they knit, or weave, or spin. 
Will the ancient tale begin, 
And in oft-heard words will paint 
Her, the holy convent saint. 
Her, that knew not eviFs taint — 
And I tell the story old. 
Oft within the convent told. 



THE LEGEND OF S. EOLINDE, 



PRELUDE. 



I stand beneath a starry sky, 
And look upon the lights of heaven. 
And each immortal stedfast eye 
Immortal thoughts to me has given ; 
There is a spirit in the wind. 
There is a whisper in the air. 
There is an echo in man^s mind. 
And loveliness is mirrored there. 
And they were wise, the men of old, 
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Of Muses and of Gods that told. 
That held the home of harmony 
Within a beauteous frame must be ; — 
What heart can feel — ^what tongue can tell 
The mild melodious strains that swell ^ 
Where beauty casts her magic spell ? 
O ! if my heart with words could cope ! 
•0 ! if my soul its cells could ope ! 
O ! that my spirit were but free — 
One strain of perfect melody ! 



Aye ! could my soul it^s secrets show^ 
The very stars should shake and bow ! 

The music of an infantas cries, 
The magic of a woman's eyes. 
The rose's bloom, the jasmine's scent, 
The deep blue of the firmament — 
The lark^s bright chain of melody. 
The silver murmurs of the sea, 
A rushing brook, a sunny day. 
The brightness of a starry sky, 
All beauty o'er my soul holds sway 
And wakes its hidden harmony. 

And in the calmness of the night 

There is a measure of delight, 

And in its gloom a voice is heard. 

And by its face the soul is stirred ; 

And when the dew from heaven is falling 

There is a tender whisper calling; 

The silver pattering of the rain 

Half bursts from me my earthly chain ; 

And when pipes sweet the nightingale 

My heart half drops it's cloudy veil ; 

And mystery and doubt are fled, 

And care and coldness both are dead, 

The soul of earth is clear to me. 

And clouds and mists may fade and flee ; 

I have strange loveliness within, 

And beauty and my soul are kin, 
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The lofty thoughts my brain that fill. 
The lofty hopes my breast that thrill, * 
Who knows what fate they shall fulfil ? 
The passionate desires of youth 
Oft bring the bosom nought but ruth, 
Bring fierce dejection's bitter pain, 
Ambition^s dreams and fancies vain. 
Who now inflates his sails with hope. 
With fear^s dark billows soon must cope ; 
Anger and shame will take their part 
With dread suspense to gnaw his heart ; 
While Ridicule and Satire keen 
Suspended o'er his head are seen — 
And all for what ? if all be given, 
Success presents no shade of heaven. 
While many an anguishM heart can tell 
That failure has a taste of hell. 

It is no matter. Still the fool 
Will strive his fellow men to rule ; 
Will seek the kingdom of the soul. 
And drain the poet^s fevered bowl — 
Among the great will strive to stand. 
And grasp at fame^s repelling hand. 
The Cynic's bitter scoff and sneer 
Alone can check his vain career. 
Till Time point out on histor/s page 
But one great poet in an age. 
It is no matter. Life is short. 
But briefer still the poet's thought ; — 
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As o'er my head the dancing leaf 
Is fading in the autumnal gale, 
So^ in the chilling mind of grief. 
The pulses of the spirit fail ; 
And soon upon the mocking blast 
Shall leaf and spirit both be cast ; 
And soon they both shall seek the earth. 
And find a grave where they had birth ; 
And who shall miss the leaflet's shade ? 
Or question where the man is laid ? 
Pass on, ye years — ^ye seasons roll — 
The leaf is gone, and where the soul ? 



PART I.— CAP. I. 
I. 

A rusty bridge, and a stagnant fosse ; 

And walls grown over with lichen and moss ; 

A great portcullis that seldom rose — 

Too stem for friends, and too strong for foes, 

'Gainst friends or foes securely barred. 

With a sullen warder and gloomy guard ; 

With mouldering turrets to pour down lead 

In a silver shower on a foeman^s head ; 

So old, and so threatening, that one would have said 

That they were more likely to fall instead ; 

With a bare courtyard, and a gloomy keep. 

Where even the spiders were all asleep ; 



With a fitter cradle for one so sweet — 
As fair as the goddess that sprang from the foam- 
'Twere easy, methinks, in the world to meet; 
Yet the lady Eolinde called it " home/' 

II. 

And fair without, and fair within, 

And free from taint or touch of sin ; 

With soft brown hair, and such blue eyes. 

So sweet, so calm, it might have been 

That never aught but Paradise 

With their orbed sweetness she had seen. 

With such a voice — so calm, so kind. 

That she was beautiful to the blind ; 

With such a mien ; and such a face. 

And, ah ! such purity and grace ! 

The sullen warders in the tower 

Spoke of her as "the castle's flower;" 

And when they saw her, roughly smiled. 

Half to their fortune reconciled ; 

And when they saw her not, would swear 

Thty felt her presence in the air. 

The only sun that brightened there ! 

She was so fair, so they would tell. 

That she had power to mock the spell 

That on that gloomy castle fell. 

When first Lord Ronald settled there ; 

And they would whisper 'neath their breath. 

With their rough spirits' strength, a prayer 
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That she might ^scape the latent death 
That lay within that poisoned air ; 
And in their breasts there lurked a hope 
That she might yet the charm dispel, 
And with the cursed spirits cope 
That wrought the ill and worked the spelK 

III. 

If such the fierce retainers' mind, 
Guess ye with what a power she'd bind 
Her glo.omy sire's half frantic heart ; 
And thoughts and feelings, long confined. 
To freedom once again would start 
If ^rested on her face his glance; 
That hand, in whose strong grasp the laUce,. 
That all her strength to lift would need. 
Was light as to her the q uivering reed, 
Would tremble as it stroked her hair ; 
And half with hope and half despair. 
Would fold her two soft palms in his ; 
With sometimes half a thought, I wis. 
That its weak purity might avail 
Where lance, and sword, and coat of mail> 
And all his panoply would fail. 

IV. 

For in what times the poet sings. 
Ere purity had found her wings ; 
Ere charity was cold and dead, 
Or love's too short career was sped ; 
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When weakness was not forced to plead, 
And might was servant yet to need ; 
And when the strong man used his brand 
To slay the evils of the land ; 
When truth and innocence were strong. 
Ere man had learned to plead for wrong ;— 
Then woman's heart, and woman's head. 
Held fairer places in the land. 
And woman's wrath was more to dread 
Than foeman's steel or hostile brand ; 
And woman set the standard high 
Of honour and of purity ; 
And what a woman might not see 
With any true man might not be ; 
The winning of a woman's love 
Was fame, and wealth, and all above ; 
The aim and object of a life. 
The prize of time, apd toil, and strife ; 
And woman's purity held sway. 
And ruled where now it must obey; 
And best of all, the powers of ill 
Before a woman's step were still ; — 
Ah me ! for Satan blessed the hour 
When sank for ever woman's power. 

V. 

But what the curse, and what the spell. 
On Ronald's heart and home there fell ; 
And what the crime, and what the deed — 
Or was it murder, lust, or greed. 
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Or broken band of marriage troth. 

Or foul false failing of an oath, 

Or leaguing with the powers of hell — 

Whatever it was, I cannot tell ! 

It is enough, that from that hour, 

The lord had never left that tower ; 

It is enough, that o^er that gate 

There hung the flaming sword of fate ; 

That fiends, and fays, and all that's ill, 

Around that wall could work their will ; 

And if they might not an entrance dare. 

It was but because from one spirit there 

Arose the incense of holy prayer ; 

It was but because in one guileless heart 

Good angels had care, and the heavens a part ; 

And a maiden^s truth and innocence 

Were that strong-built castle's best defence ; 

And that to the demons that gathered without, 

Unnoticed by warder, or watchman, or scout, 

A legion of angels was plain on the wall ; 

And turret might crumble, or battlement fall. 

And the fosse might be dry, and the gate open wide. 

So long as in Eolinde's heart was espied 

No symptom of wrong, and no whisper of pride — 

So long might the fiend army linger outside. 

VI. 

^* On plain and on mountain — in river and rill. 
On earth and in ocean, wherever be still 
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Some remnant of evil, some spirit of ill, 

O haste ye, O haste ye, our conclave to fill. 

Where the rolling, restless billow 

Is the sweet-tongued siren's pillow ; 

Where the heaving breast of ocean, 

Ever restless and in motion. 

Echoes to the mermaid's laughter — 

As o'er the waves she glides. 

And death before her rides, 

And the sailor follows after ; 

And where, beneath the mountain's flank. 

In caves and chambers foul and dank, 

With sweating brow, and panting breath. 

Ye forge, O gnomes, the chains of death — 

The yellow chains that bind 

Man in body and in mind — 

Leave ye now your work behind. 

And ye that, upborne on the wings of the blast,. 

Sweep over the earth with your curses to cast 

On man and his working, fly, fly, fly ye fast. 

And ye that wield from yonder cloud 

The silent lightning and thunder loud — 

The lightning as silent and deadly as man. 

When he bows to our bidding, and useth his span 

In weaving for him and for others the ban ; 

The thunder as loud and as empty as he 

When he boasts of his virtue and purity ; 

All ye who hate man, and who work for his ill, 

O haste ye, O haste ye, our conclave to fill ! 
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•'^ And ye that impregnate his bosom with pride. 
And the seeds of dissension 'mid Christians sow wide ; 
Who teach him a form and a symbol to cherish. 
While the heart and the meaning may wither and perish ; 
And ye who whisper in his ear 
What sin itself might quake to hear ; 

And to his heart can utter 

What elsewhere ye dare not mutter; 

Who can teach his upstart mind, forsooth. 

Of God^s own being to doubt the truth — 

Till, as the fool of yore, 

Who sought to scourge the sea, 

And with bonds a mortal bore 

To bind the billows free. 

With a mortal mind a God theyM bind ! 

A God's illimitable sway 

Fetter by the will of clay ! 

Him whom we fear, hate, but own. 

They would banish from Hi§ throne! 

Ha ! were there laughter heard in hell. 

Folly like this might rouse it well. 

" And ye who in a sacred bowl 
Churn the poison for his soul ; 
Ye who bid his priestlings stand 
First and foremost in our band. 
And their trusting flock to lead 
In the fields of death to feed ; 
Who teach the leaders of the blind 
With self-closed eyes their path to find; 
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All ye who hate man, and who help him to ill, 
O haste ye, O haste ye, our conclave to fill !*' 

VII. 

Flies the weird summons forth 

Over hill and over plain, 

And east, west, south, and north. 

Wherever the powers of ill hold reign — 

That all may assemble and counsel together 

To crush one weak woman and damn her for ever. 

Alas ! if man took half the care 
To keep his spirit free from ill. 
That sin takes pains to enter there. 
There's many a fiend were angel still ! 
And, ah ! if they that work for good 
Would only aid and help each other ; 
The powers of hell have ever stood 
In concert, brother leagued with brother.^ 
How in his self-set task he revels ! 
Are zeal and wisdom all the deviPs? 

VIII. 

Voices in the upper air ; 

Sound and motion everywhere ; 

Rustling wings and hurrying feet ; 

And they that were summoned are hasting to meet. 

They feared not to leave their work alone. 

For weeds will grow if they are but sown; 
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'Tis only the delicate garden flower 
That needs to be tended from hour to hour : 
And more — ^tho' the flowers be strong and high. 
Untouched let your garden a twelvemonth lie. 
And the weeds will return, and the flowers will die. 
But faith ! if you stocked your garden beds 
With a few choice samples of common weeds, 
You might leave them alone for more than a year 
Ere the weeds would give way or the flowers appear. 

IX. 

And so they met; and so they thought 
Of cunning plans their aim to win ; 
By which the maiden might be taught 
How pleasant are the paths of sin ; 
How better far than liberty 
Is Satan^s gilded slavery ; 
How sweet the cup that men may drink 
If from the dregs they do not shrink. 

X. 

You might have thought the perfect mind 

And purity of Eolinde, 

Her loveliness and innocence. 

In demons even could excite 

Of pity or remorse some sense — ' 

To seek to stain a soul so white ! 

But hunters closer chase the deer 

That seemeth to his home most near; 
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The sunshine on the foul quagmire 

But makes its fevers mount the higher ; 

And so the perfect qualities. 

That almost linked her then to heaven, 

Would make her seem the fairer prize 

If from those bonds she could be riven. 

And all her virtues did but stir 

A fiercer wish to ruin her ; 

And so was passed the fell decree, 

That stained should the lily be. 

XI. 

But how ? with all the art and skill, 

The persevering craft of ill, 

Each virtue should a means be made 

By which the whole might be betrayed. 

The beauty of a woman^s face 

Was aye a shaft in Satan^s quiver. 

But they would take her inward grace 

The peace it brought to rend and shiver ; 

The highest feelings of the heart 

To tear it^s God and it apart ; 

The stepping stones, that God has given 

To help us upward unto heaven. 

As stumbling blocks to trip her feet — 

To slay the eagle, it were best 

That with the feathers from its breast 

Ye wing and fledge the arrow fleet ; 

The diamond, men have long been taught. 

Save by itself, is cut by naught. 
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XII. 

They fashioned, of the spirits there, 
A human form with features fair — 
In face and eyes no sign of sin 
To shew the fiend that lay within ; 
He was not oily, soft, or sleek, 
With manly bluntness should he speak ; 
No gleam repulsive in his face. 
But youthful modesty and grace; 
'Tis very seldom that the shell 
The kernePs qualities will tell — 
The hypocrite that's self bewrayed 
Is but a bungler at his trade, 
And it is only in man^s tales 
That Satan's outward painting fails ! 

A soul immortal's ruin meant. 
Beneath the open 'firmament 
They formed their cunning instrument ; 
And each upon his azure throne 
The eternal stars smiled calmly on. 
The moon shone on with silver sheen, 
The woods around were waving green. 
No singing bird it's anthem hushed. 
No flower beneath sin^s foot was crushed, 
The nightingale sang sweet and strong. 
The dove's soft coos came loud and long. 
The rustling of a summer breeze 
Awoke the voices of the trees. 
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The flower-nursed rill ran rippling by — 
All nature seemed in harmony ! 
And where earth^s beauty was completest. 
And where the violet's scent was sweetest. 
And where the loveliness of night 
Charmed most the ear, and most the sight- 
'Twas there, beneath a hawthorn tree. 
The demons planned their devilry. 



CAP. II. 
I. 

*' What, warder ho ! friend, ope the gate ; 
The night is dark, the hour is late, 
A wearied wanderer I wait — 
Have pity on my wretched plight, 
Nor doom me to these fens all night.^^ 
A pleasant voice, bold, frank, and free. 
With just a touch of boyish glee. 
Rang on the castle warder's ear; 
The warder, with a moment's doubt. 
If he should call his comrades out — 
But sooth there little seemed to fear — 
He would not wait to call the guard. 
And down the turret steps he came. 
With jingling keys, and torch aflame. 
And slow the creaking gate unbarred — 



Those locks to yield to torch's light 
Were little used — and in his sight 
There stood a tall and gallant knight. 

II. 

A gallant knight ! in youth just green, 
(Scarce twenty summers had he seen), 
But with a strong and well-knit frame, 
And face that shewed, where'er he came^ 
He was a destined star of fame — 
A gallant knight ! with curling hair, 
(He stood unhelmeted and bare) ; 
You read within his frank brown eye 
A noble nature's chivalry ; 
Some happy mother's pride and joy, 
A gallant knight ! though yet a boy. 

He looked like one, to whom, in wrong,. 
Instinctively the weak would turn — 
To whom they would not plead for long. 
Ere those soft eyes with fire would burn. 
And that frank face grow battle-stern ; 
To whom, when stirred by misery's tale. 
The boldest might have cause to quail. 
And older warrior's fortunes fail ; 
Yet who, his helmet laid aside, 
Would yield to none in courtesy — 
A father's hope, a country's pride, 
A very flower of chivalry ! 
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III. 

The yeomen to their master bore 
The news, a stranger ai> his door 
Claimed rest and shelter for the night. 
And he, how dark soever his mind. 
Was free and open as the wind 
In hospitality's high rite ; 
With courteous look, and brow unbent, 
(Tho' ne'er a smile its glamour lent 
To hide his face's load of care), 
And kindly words, the stranger sought, 
And to the castle hall he brought. 
With honour due and welcome fair ; 
And soon was spread upon the board 
The best the castle could afford. 

He led his guest toward a seat. 
When, without word, or sign, or sound, 
The stranger, at Lord Ronald's feet. 
Was fallen fainting on the ground ! 
They raised him up, and from his side. 
With head-long rush, a blood-red tide 
Shewed where had made its deadly way 
The splintered fragment of a dart; 
But one inch nearer to his heart. 
And small had been the use to pray ! 

IV. 

In all that castle's circling bound 
There was no woman to be found 
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Save Eolinde herself alone, 
And one old, withered, wrinkled crone ; 
And who, beside a sick man^s bed, 
Shall sooth the aching fevered head, 
And who shall still the pangs of pain. 
And hush the ravings of the brain. 
Save woman ? in our hour of need 
An ^^ angel minister ^^ indeed ! 

V. 

The crone the craft of simples knew, 
But age^s hours to watch are few ; 
And so perforce the lady bright 
Must tend upon the wounded knight — 
She watched beside the sick man^s bed 
Till many a gloomy night was sped, 
Through many a weary daylight hour. 
With woman^s patience, pains, and power. 
As white — if not so cold — as snow. 
Her hand could cool his fevered brow ; 
Her voice could still the wandering strain 
That issued from his raving brain ; 
Of many a stirring deed that told, . 
Of ladies fair, and warriors bold. 
Of lists bedecked with gems and gold. 
Of death escaped, and wanderings long ; 
Rut most of all of some strange wrong. 
That in his ravings went and came 
As fickly as an idle flame — 
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Of some strange wrong that he had borne. 
And some strange oath that he had sworn ; 
Of some strange mystery of his life. 
That lost him peace and brought him strife. 

VI. 

The maiden and the aged crone 
By turns the sufferer watched alone ; 
And day by day flew swiftly by, 
Until the dangerous hour was nigh ; 
The mysteries of the leeches art. 
So said the hag, had done their part ; 
And God and nature must decree 
If life's or death's the prize should be. 

VII. 

Infirm, and worn with work and care, 
Old Grisel slumbered in her chair ; 
The warrior lay upon his bed 
As if life were already fled ; 
His eyes were closed, his face was white. 
You could not hear his breathing light 
Even in the stillness of the night. 
Grisel had said, '^ that slumber break, 
And with the d&id shall he awake; 
But if he slumber to the end 
(May blessed Mary such fate send) 
And wake with fever gone, 'tis well ; 
If not, no need his fate to tell." 
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VIII. 

Ave Maria ! Mother mild. 

Look down upon thy helpless child ! 

Beside the couch, with pious care. 

She told each bead and said each prayer. 

But in unuttered words the while 

She asked that heaven on him should smile ; 

That beating heart, and thinking brain. 

And life, and strength, should come again ; 

That health and reason might arise 

When opened on her face his eyes ; 

And that her knight anew might be 

The flower and star of chivalry. 

" Her knight,^' she called him ! Mary mild. 

Look down upon thy helpless child! 

IX. 

Her knight ! for through the fever's hour 
The old, old, rule had shewn its power. 
The old, old, Paradise of pain. 
The old, old, story, told again ! 
She could not tell what passions pent 
Were swelling in her heaving breast ; 
She could not tell why she had bent 
So long above the stranger guest ; 
She could not tell why she so longed 
To see those eyes with reason shine ; 
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Nor why those thoughts her bosom thronged- 
Unmastered love ! that power was thine ! 
Thou curse, yet blessing, of mankind. 
So strong, so little, and so blind 1 

X. 

A maiden^s heart in its first pure love 
Is the sweetest thing in earth or heaven ; 
Man below, or angel above, 
Happy is he to whom ^tis given. 
There have been sons of Paradise 
A dearer heaven in it could find. 
And firmer two deep calm blue eyes 
Than heaven^s azure self could bind. 
There have been those of mortal birth 
For it have given more than life. 
And for its sake hath quaked the earth. 
And man and God^have met in strife. 
There^s not a feeling of heaven or earth 
With equal power or higher birth ; 
There's not a being in earth or heaven 
To aid its magic that hath not given ; 
The voices of the earth begin it, 
A part the golden stars have in it. 
The sea lends depth and constancy. 
The upper air its purity, 
The clouds their wealth of heavenly tears. 
The winds their wavering hopes and fears. 
The sweetness of her strain the dove — 
And lovely is a woman's love ! 
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But all on it her spirit stakes, 

And with it faded, droops or breaks — 

The heart is broken in the strife. 

And withered love is wasted life ! ^ 

XI. 

And in the stillest hour of night. 

Before the birth-throes of the light. 

With yearning throbs, and whispers strange. 

Warn nature of the coming change ; 

Ere earth exults her lord to meet, 

When gloom and silence are complete ; 

Then he awoke — and in his eyes 

The watcher saw life's dawn arise ; 

Reason and life at once were there, 

And gracious heaven had heard her prayer ! 

Ave Maria ! Mother mild. 

Look down upon thy helpless child ! 

XII. 

But in his eyes were doubt and fear. 

And faintly whispered in her ear — 

The first of sense sheM heard him speak, 

'^ With whom he was,'' the knight would seek ; 

She answered, '' in good hands, and when 

Your wonted strength comes back agen. 

We'll tell you all you seek to know. 

Till then lie still." An eager flow 

Of questions was in her heart too. 

But well his need of rest she knew. 
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XIII. 

She would not wake the crone to share 
So sweet a task, with eager care 
She took the potion ready there, 
And gave it him — a, willing slave; 
Vd give life o^er and o^er again, 
Ethel ! such care from thee to gain, 
As she then to the warrior gave. 
The burning love that fills my heart 
Would tear my very shroud apart, 
Didst thou so lean above my grave — 
But, ah ! the stars in heaven that rise 
Are scarcely seen by human eyes ! 

XIV. 

But days and nights, not weary now. 
Beside that bed the maiden spent ; 
Until upon the pallid brow 
The flush of life again was sent ; 
Until the knight had little need 
Of leech, returning health to speed ; 
Until her sire, as nurse more fit. 
Beside the stranger's couch could sit ; 
Though well I wot, the maiden fair 
But loth to yield her patient were, 
To Ronald's kind but gloomy care. 
And well I wis, that ere that hour — 
In that to her enchanted bower, 



Save the deaf crone that knitted by 
No other living being nigh — 
In low sweet voices, fitted well 
For sick man^s couch, much did they tell ; 
Her tale was of a peaceful life. 
But his was full of brilliant strife ; 
Of feats and fortunes manifold, 
Of ladies fair, and warriors bold, 
Of listed fields, and gems and gold — 
But never did he touch or name 
The thought that like a fickle flame 
Across his sick-bed wanderings came ; 
And she, with all a woman^s wit, 
Tho^ much she thought, ne^er spoke of it. 
And so he told what he thought fit. 

XV. 

His name was Alwyn, so he said, 
^Knight errant^s wandering life he led ; 
And passing on from land to land. 
In virtue^s cause he used his brand ; 
Sustained the weak, upheld the right, 
With quivering lance and falchion bright ; 
Assailed the tyrant^s castle strong ; 
Avenged the crime, redressed the wrong ; 
Where e^er he wandered brought content, 
Left peace behind him when he went ; 
The peasant hailed him with acclaim. 
The tyrant shrank before his name. 
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Before his step the bandit fled^ 
The out-law trembled at his tread ; — 
Such was the errant knight of old. 
That flourished in the world's first dawn,. 
Before earth's fir§t warm heart was cold. 
Before her sun had passed it's morn. 
Sprung from a noble chivalry, 
That fain would not that right should die. 
That strove, and strove alas ! in vain. 
To bring the golden age again ; 
Sprung from the power that woman bore- 
That she shall bear again no more. 

XVI. 

He told her how — as o'er the heath 
He passed — the night when first he came,. 
Riding a shattered oak beneath, 
A haughty voice had asked his name. 
And by the moon's uncertain light 
He thought he saw a mounted knight. 
His lance, he said, in rest he laid. 
And firmer grasped his shield, and bade 
The other answer, by what right 
He stopped a true and leal knight. 
The half-seen horseman answered bold^ 
" I am the king of wood and wold. 
And none across my kingdom's side 
By night or day unchallenged ride. 
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And none across my realm advance 
Who break not first with me a lance/' 
With that they wheeled their horses round 
Upon what seemed a level ground, 
And fierce towards each other dashed ; 
But as their meeting lances crashed, 
Beneath his steed the ground gave way — 
A filthy mass of miry clay ! 

He struggled out, he scarce knew how, 
But left his courser in the slough ; 
And when he reached the firmer ground, 
Though far and near he looked around. 
Nor horse nor horseman could be found ! 
And he supposed, that it had been 
A spectre knight that he had seen ; 
Who thought with crafty art and plan 
To slay at once both horse and man. 

He wandered on — he did not feel 
Within his side the demon's steel — 
Until the castle's towers appeared, 
And then, tho' somewhat, he confest. 
The spectre's art again he feared. 
He entered — and they knew the rest. 

xvn. 

Such was his tale. With musing stern 
Of the false knight did Ronald learn ; 
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With knitted brow and gloomy eye 
He sought the castle^s turret high. 
And turned his face toward the sky. 
And in his awful mute despair 
There \yas, I ween, a stronger prayer, 
Than oft is at God^s altar heard, 
Decked out with cold and formal word. 
But still again he seemed to hear 
The voice that once upon his ear 
Had rung it^s notes of hopeless fear ; 
'^ The pang thou gavest thou shalt feel ; 
Where is the rose the thorn shall be ; 
Thy heart may burn — thy brain may reel- 
Pitiless ! who shall pity thee V' 

xvni. 

He turned away, but still the thought 
Within his aching bosom wrought, 
" If she, to whom I pledged my love. 
Could only leave those realms above ; 
And place her lips on mine again, 
And lay her head where it has lain. 
And clasp once more in nline her hand- 
Unmoved I'd meet the avenging brand. 
But ah ! her dwelling is not here. 
And all alone I meet the strife ; 
The dead our weeping do not hear. 
Death hath no sympathy with life.'^ 
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XIX. 

When in one woman's heart, a man 
Hath bound the longings of his life. 
And made the object of his span 
To call her by the name of " wife ;'' 
When all his soul with her's is knit, 
And on one page two lives are writ ; 
When with one pulse two spirits beat, 
And with one love two souls are sweet ; — 
Then, if upon a happy home 
A dual fate at once there come. 
And life and death, joined hand-in-hand. 
Within a woman's chamber stand. 
Though of the soul that's ta'en by death 
Life give a feeble echo breath. 
Yet what can fill the husband's heart. 
From which so much at once must part ? 
And what in all his after life 
Can take the honours of a wife ? 

XX. 

The little love, death could not take. 

Around the father's heart may float ; 

Yet who would wish the string should break 

That he might hear its sweetest note ? 

And who would wish one sun should set 

To see ten thousand stars arise ? 

And who would crush the flower, that yet 

Has sweeter fragrance when it dies ? 
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Though fairer roses deck the bower, 
And though around the leaves be green, 
Wherever death^s hand hath plucked a flower 
The withered stem shall still be seen; 
But if the elm, a faded vine. 
And withered ivy deck the oak, 
Around them still the tendrils twine, 
And nought can beautify the stroke ; 
And if around a husband's heart 
There hang the memory of a wife, 
Joy in his spirit hath no part, 
And he uor hope nor care in life. 



XXI. 

And so it was with him, and she. 
With whose his spirit had been one, 
For ever in his soul must be. 
Although her course on earth was run ; 
And though her memory could not keep 
His after life from sin and stain. 
Yet still one thought that would not sleep 
Was surging ever in his brain ; 
Whatever fault or slip he made. 
One thought his burning bosom rent, 
''It would not be if she had stayed. 
And it was not so ere she went.^^ 

D 
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XXII. 

The loving weakness of a wife 

The strongest bonds of fate has riven, 

Has changed the current of a life 

And won the worst of men to heaven. 

For though the sound may charm the ear> 

Where, on a lonely Alpine height. 

Some wind-struck harp's rich notes we hear,. 

In deep wild throbbings of delight— 

In fitful cadence wandering. 

By neither law nor link 'tis bound. 

And who, of all that heard them ring. 

In after years the notes could sound ? 

And yet, beneath a skilful hand, 

Eternal would their memory be. 

With not one note less sweet or grand. 

Yet all in perfect harmony ! 

And so, though man may be, alone. 

The master of a mighty mind. 

He takes no purpose for his own. 

No deep-worn footsteps leaves behind ; 

The efforts of his wasted strength 

Some gems towards his crown may claim. 

But when the end has come at length. 

Leave nought behind them but a name. 

But where a woman's gentle power 

Hath won and tamed a weaker mind. 

More is the fruit, though less the flower. 

More work, less glory, left behind ! 
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The joys of Adam's Paradise, 
They say, were lost by woman's hand- 
Half what she lost to pay she tries. 
And with us still the ansjels stand ! 



PART II.— CAR I. 
I. 

" Wake and wither, O ye flowers ! 
Wither through the sunny hours ; 
There has fallen from heaven a dew 
That may wither more than you ! 

" Wake, yet sing not, O thou bird ! 
For a whisper we have heard. 
Sweeter notes than thine mav still. 
Sweeter peace than thine may kill ! 

''Wake and journey, O thou sun ! 
Though thy course be grandly run. 
Though so brilliant be thy light. 
Yet thy beams must yield to night ! 

"Wake and weep, O maiden fair! 
What is coming through the air ? 
What to blood those tears shall turn ? 
Wake and weep, for thou must learn 1 '' 
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So sang the spirits round the tower, 
As first the morning left her bower, 
O^er every bird and every flower 
Within the circle of their power. 

II. 

There was a lofty tower, that high 

Upreared its crest towards the sky ; 

You reached it by a winding stair. 

And on its summit gaunt and bare 

Full oft was seen the maiden fair ; 

Full oft from thence she looked above. 

To where the tokens of God's love 

Upon a world of sin look down, 

And never fade, and never frown ; 

Untouched by earthly want and woe. 

They ever brightly, purely glow ; 

The perfect loveliness within 

Overpowers the sounds of earthly sin ; 

They smile away the gloom of night — 

With earth most dark, is heaven most bright ! 

And yet we have not understood 
The greatness of God^s scheme of good ; 
There may be erring mortals there. 
There may be want, and sin, and care, 
Satanic gloom, and dark despair ; 
There may be those, as there are here. 
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To whom their sky is sweet and dear 
As is to us our starry sphere — 
Perchance the earth on which we dwell 
To such as sweet a tale may tell. 

III. 

But there one eve, in musing mood. 
The maiden, meditating, stood ; 
The beauty of a sunset sky 
She gazed on with admiring eye, 
While that new passion had its part 
In all the swellings of her heart. 
For now she knew that in her mind 
One form alone a place could find. 
One soul alone her heart could see, 
And but one star her guide could be ; 
She knew that all she loved before 
Could fill her yearning heart no more. 
That at one word from him she'd cast 
Sire, home, and all upon the blast ; 
That in her heart his will had sway. 
And that her soul must his obey. 

She knew that where he was, to her 
There seemed a purer atmosphere ; 
That if his voice but spoke her name 
Her heart flashed up with sudden flame ; 
That if his grasp her fingers staid^ 
Or on her hand his lips were laid. 
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There breathed a music in the air 
As if an angel whispered there ; 
For in such love the sky has part. 
And to such minds a power is given. 
And human heart to human heart 
Rings sweeter than the harps of heaven ! 



IV. 

A turret that a flagstaff bare 

Hid her from those that climbed the stair ; 

And so awhile she lingered there. 

She watched the sun in heaven descend. 

And all earth's creatures homeward wend ; 

To keep their memory through the night 

The sunbeams shed a fairer light. 

And all the radiance of the day 

Was gathered in one parting ray ; 

While that red flush that gemmed the sky 

Whispered how soon the night would fly. 

As some fair maid's faint blush might say. 

The eve her bridal morn before, 

When at the gate he whispers gay, 

'' To-morrow, love, we part no more V^ 

She gazed around, in every place 
She saw how sweet was nature's face. 
And in her innocence and grace 
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A thought within her bosom lurked. 
And in her breast the fancy worked, 
That all earth's beauty must be given 
To fit the soul of man for heaven. 

V. 

So said earth^s voice to her, so still 
Says every rippling mountain rill, 
* Says every bird that sings or flies. 
Says every flower that lives or dies. 
Says every soft and gentle breeze. 
Say all the leafy rustling trees. 
Say humming bee and buzzing fly — 
And man may live, and man may die, 
To win his love shall nature strive. 
Shall keep his better thoughts alive, 
And work to tune his soul for heavftn ; 
And though her language now be gone, 
Still to a favoured few ^tis given 
To strike the notes she plays upon, 
And strive as she before has striven. 

VI. 

So rapt was Eolinde in thought, 
Her wandering mind no sound had caught 
When on the stairs a step there rang. 
And on the roof her lover sprang ; 

• I scarcely need apologise to Mr. Longfellow for the theft of this not 
very valuable line. .He is so rich that he may cheerfully spare it to one 
so poor as I. 
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And nothing did she see or hear, 
Till fell a voice upon her ear 
And broke her fancy's pleasant dream ;— 
The speaker thought himself alone, 
And spoke in fierce and eager tone, 
Yet so abrupt, his words might seem 
But some continuance of a thought 
That silent in his breast had wrought. 

VII. 

"The sun is sinking in the west, 
And hope is fading in my breast ; 
And clouds athwart the sky are flitting. 
And cares within my heart are sitting; 
And fear and doubt are troubling me. 
And ill is near, and good may flee ; 
And well I know, a deadly fray 
About my life is fought to-day ; 
And life and death are met together. 
And on the turning of a feather. 
The whisper of a woman's tongue, 
A strong man^s destiny is hung. 

VIII. 

" To die when life's first joys begin. 
For that of old repented sin ; 
To pass a short and troubled life 
In weary wandering and strife. 
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And, when heaven opens on my sight. 
To sink into the arms of night ! 
The thought of wrong my spirit warmed^ 
A father bade, a son performed — 
The fault committed by the boy 
Must all his future life destroy ! 
And still from me God^s face is hid. 
Though I repent the wrong I did ; 
Relentless are the shafts of fate. 
Repentance cometh all too late ! 

''And swift the moments pass away, 
And ere yon sun set, I must know 
If life and love shall win the fray. 
Or death may strike the fatal blow. 
Yet dare I ask of Eolinde 
With one plain word my fate to make ? 
Why should I ruffle such a mind. 
Or such a happy spirit shake ? " 

IX. 

With wondrous skill the shaft was sent ! 
Unerring was the crafty aim. 
To penetrate the armament 
Of maiden modesty and shame ; — 
With wondrous skill the shaft was shot ! 
" A moment must decide his lot ! " 
For half below the western bound 
The sun shed golden glory round. 
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And when his light was fiilly fled — 
With wondrous skill the shaft ^-as sped ! 
A moment stood the maiden still. 
Within the shadow of the wall. 
Doubt, hope, fear, shame, her soul might fill. 
But love was stronger than them all ; 
A moment more and day is past — 
But ere his latest beam ^^-as cast, 
A sudden step, a smothered cry. 
And she was sobbing on his breast — 
Doubt, hope, fear, shame, and all might fly. 
For love is king, and love is best ! 

X. 

" Mv own, mv Eolinde, my own, 

^ly soul is thine, and thine alone ; 

There is not hid within my heart 

One thought in which thou hast not part. 

There cannot in my spirit be 

A feeling that is not for thee ; 

For thee alone my spirit lives 

And all its love to thee it gives ! 

" Press close, my darling, to my breast. 
Thy head upon my bosom rest \ 
Cast all thy soul, my queen, on mine. 
As I my heart have blent with thine ; 
Though all hell's fiends should howl around. 
Thy home upon my breast is found ; 
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And come what doom from heaven there will. 
Within my heart is safety still ! 

*^ Whatever doom our lives await, 
^Tis ours to know the self-same fate ; 
^Tis ours the self-same pangs to bear. 
And joys and griefs alike to share ; 
And hand in hand, and heart in heart, 
^Tis ours to take one common part. 
With but one mind to pass through life. 
With but one soul to meet the strife ; 
We two one spirit from this hour. 
With double strength, and double power, 
With twice the joy, and half the grief, 
A soul that brings itself relief! ^^ 

He spake, as held within his arms 
He feasted on her matchless charms, 
The deep blue eye, the soft brown tress. 
The perfect maiden loveliness — 
And prest a kiss on lips and brow. 
So fair before — yet fairer now ! 
And closer clasped her to his heart, 
'' Never from hence, my life, to part V^ 
Ave Maria ! mother mild. 
Look down upon thy helpless child ! 

XL 

And she — what word or tongue can tell 
The thoughts in woman^s heart that swell ? 
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What heart or hand shall ever dare 
From such a breast the veil to tear. 
Or give such feelings to the air ? 
No depth unfathomed of the sea 
So secret or so deep can be ; 
And when at last the sea shall vield 
The treasures in it^s depths concealed ; 
When all it^s secrets are revealed. 
Will there be one, so great or deep 
As those within such hearts that sleep — 
Will there be one, so wild and strong 
As those the human breast that throng ? 

XII. 

An hour of wild delirious joy. 

An hour of peace without alloy. 

Upon the turret passed away ; 

And to one heart at least was given 

A foretaste of a coming heaven — 

But in his breast what thoughts had sway> 

Could mortal mind conceive or say ? 

To look on that which we have lost. 

With hearts with vain, vain yearning tost. 

To count the vanished gifts of life. 

To see what was, and what is not. 

What is, and what has been our lot ; 

The past's pure peace, the present's strife — 

To man himself, must ever be 

The saddest fruit of Eden's tree. 
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And how is it with him, who erst 

In all God^s legions was the first ? 

With him, of pride and sin the sire, 

The first to wear the Archangel's crown, 

The first to feel the Almighty's frown. 

And sink beneath a Father's ire — 

Who led the armies of the sky 

To fall, but not from seats so high — 

Whose eyes upon the throne were cast. 

Who was the first, and is the last. 

Who knows he must sink lower still — 

What thoughts his burning brain must fill — 

What is his mind, when, turning back. 

He sees whence came, where leads his track ? 

To see the height from which he fell, 

God ! is there more of pain in hell ? 

XIII. 

Adown the turret stair they went ; 
But many a look was backward bent. 
To where so pure an hour was spent ; 
For it is so in life, and when 
We backward look upon the glen. 
And forward to the mountain peak. 
Our joys within the past we find. 
We seem to leave them all behind. 
And unknown perils onward seek ; 
The past is quitted with regret, 
With trembling hearts the future met. 
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XIV. 

The withered hopes that once we loved, . 
The chords that once our bosoms moved, 
The old fierce longings that are dead. 
The old calm peace that long hath fled ; 
The bounding flame of eager joy 
That filled the bosom of the boy ; 
The anguished searchings after truth, 
The yearnings strange, that racked the youth ; 
The loves that once were strong and high. 
That bloomed and flourished — but to die ; 
The cherished thoughts the world hath slain ; 
The strong beliefs that life hath ta^en ; 
The fairy bower of boyhood^s dream. 
That still so true, so strong, could seem. 
And broke like bubbles on the stream — 
All these within the past we find. 
The still-born children of the mind ! 

XV. 

We turn us sadly round and look, 
Just when the babbling prattling brook 
Attains at length a steadier course. 
And rushes on with gathering force ; 
We turn us sadly round, and back 
We gaze upon our footsteps' track. 
And count the pleasures that have been. 
The withered leaves that once were green. 



^ 
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Again we turn with sadder mind, 

And seem to leave all peace behind ; 

Onward we strain our eyes, to see 

The dangers of the great to-be — 

The chilling cold, the saddening gloom. 

That on our forward journey loom. 

And slow we take again the way 

We travelled — once — with hearts so gay. 



CAP. II. 
I. 

What passed ^twixt Ronald and the knight 
No mortal ever knew aright ; 
^Tis said, when Ronald came to tell 
The history of that ancient spell, 
How in his early life he fell — 
That, with a face all blanched and pale. 
The stranger knight took up the tale. 
And, with affrighted voice, told all 
The story of the father's fall. 
'Tis said, he claimed to be the son 
Of him to whom the wrong was done ;. 
And further, that the priest who sent 
Lord Ronald to his banishment. 
Had told to Alwyn and his sire 
The way to 'scape the heaven's ire — 
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Should Eolinde to Alwyn bear 
A child, that heaven her sire should spare. 
^Tis said that Alwyn further spoke. 
That, reeling yet beneath the stroke, 
While still his first fresh anger woke. 
His sire bade, ere his wrath was o'er. 
And by the most High Name he swore 
That, therefore, would he never wed 
The child of Ronald ; and 'tis said 
God laid this doom upon his sin — 
Unless some maiden he could win 
Of her own act her heart to give. 
Past certain years he should not live. 



n. 



Thus is it said. We do but know, 

That, with a face all white with woe. 

As though some stroke his soul had crushed. 

The knight from Ronald's presence rushed ; 

That in the chamber he had left. 

Almost as though of life bereft, 

With ashen face and frigid blood, 

Ronald lay where but now he stood. 

The frightened yeomen gathered round, 

No wound, or sign of violence found — 

For in their fierce suspicious mood. 

Their surly worship of their lord. 

It would have needed but a word, 
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And from the sheath had flashed each sword 
To strike the stranger to the ground. 

III. 

'Twas long ere life returned again. 
And with its dawn rose anguished pain, 
Well-nigh tore soul and frame in twain ; 
He spoke no word, with glaring eye. 
And firm closed lips, without a sigh 
He met the doom that now was nigh. 
And ^mid the serfs a muttered tale. 
That seemed to make the teller quail. 
With knitted brow and cheeks grown pale. 
Was grimly whispered, how once erst 
Their lord had been so — 'twas ere first 
He left the splendour of the court. 
And in their midst his refuge sought. 
The teller was an aged man. 
Well-nigh beyond the mortal span. 
Who, in his youth's first dawn of fire, 
Had been Lord Ronald's father's squire. 
He said, with angry brow and eye. 
He knew no cause or reason why — 
Not. his in his lord's heart to pry. 

IV. 

Meanwhile the knight had sought the maid. 
Where she his welcome coming stayed. 

£ 
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She stood upon the tonct, where 
He first had daqwd her in his anns^ 
And in her face, so cahn and fair. 
Was little trace of earth^s alarms. 
She had been praymg to the God 
To whom her unstained sool was given. 
And tracing out the path He trod. 
Returning to exultant heaven ; 
For as, when still around the wind. 
When earthly breezes sink and die. 
When all the air is still — ^we find 
The flame points upward to the sky. 
So, when is stilled each earthly care. 
Nor grief, nor pain, the pulses move — 
The soul of man in thankful prayer 
Turns ever to the God of love. 
And now, with grateful heart, the maid 
In deep humility had prayed. 
And at His feet her cares had laid. 

V. 

She turned to greet him, and the light. 
That made her sweet face yet more bright. 
Flashed in her eyes as Alwyn came — 
With sullen brow and downcast eye, 
Silent and still he darkened by. 
And in soft voice she spoke his name — 
'' Alwyn,'^ with such a glorious smile. 
It might have conquered Satan^s guile 
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And brightened up the gloom of hell — 
But Satan, from his kingdom driven. 
Has lost the first great gift .of heaven. 
And sin is dead to beauty^s spell ! 
He slowly raised his eyes to hers. 
And in that pulseless voice, that stirs 
The listener's heart with silent fear, 
He said "The doom is past in heaven. 
And to our hearts it is not given 
To beat through life together here ; 
Betwixt us is division cast — 
Our hopes are scattered on the blast. 
This meeting is, on earth, our last ! '^ 

VI. 

" It is the last ! '' The latent sneer 
In his "on earth,'' she did not hear, 
*But only this, " It is the last — 
Betwixt us is division cast ! " 
With piteous face, and whitening cheek. 
In broken voice she strove to speak — 

" The last ! but why " and fiercely " why ? " 

He echoed, glowering tow^ard the sky, 

" Because yon King omnipotent 

For once, forsooth. His eye hath bent 

Upon the earth — ^'tis His great will 

Our cup of hope and joy to fill — 

For with His chain our souls are bound. 

And 'mid His slaves our names are found — 

And smiling dash it to the ground ! 
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Because, forsooth, in times gone bye 
He swore an oath that man should die. 
And when His promise proved a lie — 
When by His want of power, not will, 
The race of man He could not kill — 
He swore again, that endless ill 
Should dog the mortaPs footsteps still ; 
He swore — and He indeed is great ; 
He swore — ^and He can master fate ; 
He swore — ^and we are desolate ! ^' 

vn. 

Rooted with awe and fear, the maid 
Stood on the spot where late she prayed ; 
But, when her lover paused a space. 
She fixed her eyes upon his face. 
And seized his raised defiant hand — 
'^ Alwyn, before the avenging brand 
Fall on thy head — ^kneel down with me ; — 
Pray that thou may^st forgiven be. 
That God again may smile on thee ; 
Fall low before His anger burn, 
Pray that His mercy may return — 
Alwyn, fall low upon thy knee ; 
If for thyself thou dread it not. 
Think, what is thine must be my lot, 
And kneel thou down and pray — ^for me V^ 
He clasped her closer to his breast. 
Wild kisses on her lips he pressed ; 
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And, in a voice that throbbed and shook 
He told how fate their cause forsook. 
Heart pressed to heart, and cheek to cheek, 
In wild fierce whispers did he speak, 
And told her of his solemn path — 
That ne^er in plighted wedded troth 
Could her sirens child become his wife. 
Or share the fortunes of his life. 

vni. 

And then he said, " And I must part. 
My darling, ever from thy heart ; 
Must leave my refuge in thy breast. 
And without home, or love, or rest. 
Must wander ever o'er the earth ; 
The hopes, that from thy love had birth. 
Must droop and wither from the hour 
In which, for aye, I leave this tower. 
For I must leave thee — I must go. 
And weary wanderings to and fro 
Must be my portion; and the wind 
Must be an image of my mind ; 
Eternal must my anguish be, 
A hell my soul, — away from thee ; 
No other doom is left for me ! 

IX. 

^' Yet give one thing, ere I depart, 
To soothe the anguish of my heart ; 
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Let this one thing my anchor be. 

That thou shalt sometimes think on me. 

It is not much — ^to lose a heaven. 

And have instead a memory given ! 

But the broadest flame, in the mid- day light 

Will shine less strongly, and seem less bright^ 

Than the tiniest taper at dead of night ! 

And this, perchance, may save my soul 

From the billows of peril that round me roll ; 

May keep my spirit from soil or stain. 

And save from madness my burning brain /^ 

X. 

He stood expectant — but at the thou2;ht 

That burning in her bosom wrought, 

The wealth of love her spirit held 

With fierce wild fury toward him welled. 

And she, with a cry, ^^ A love so sweet — 

And thy life desolate !'^ fell at his feet; 

'^ The flower may fall from our lovers fair tree, 

Yet firm in the earth it^s roots shall be — 

Nay — what do I say ? What then were thy doom^ 

Cast out on the world with its darkness and gloom > 

Strive thou to forget me — and let not thy life, 

For my sake, be passed in turmoil and strife ; 

The sun may darken — the moon may wane. 

Yet both in their glory shall shine again ! 

Then seek some other thy love to share. 

And the God that has struck me, teach me to bear !^* 
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XL 

Again he clasped her to his breast ; 
Again her form to his he prest ; 
Again he sdid, ^' My own, my own, 
What love could push thee from thy throne ? 
What life for us, that is not one ? 
What course, that is not together run ? 
When the sun shall shine with a twofold light. 
When a second star shall rule the night. 
When the hosts of heaven are parted in twain. 
Then shall the love in our hearts be skin- 
Then shall our spirits part again ! 
Yon God hath frowned upon our love. 
And we will turn from Him above, 
A King more merciful to prove ! 
Swear with me, by the powers beneath, 
That thou wilt be mine in life or death ; 
Swear with me, by the so-called hell. 
To which the stronger spirits fell 
Who in His kingdom would not dwell ; 
Swear with me, by the one that aye 
Teacheth man from His rule to fly, 
That thou wilt be mine to live or die. 
And — aye ! — in life or death, shall be 
The self-same fate to me and thee \" 

xn. 

Her innocence her armour lent. 

She knew not what the tempter meant ! 
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And yet she raised from off his breast 
The face that on his heart was prest. 
And fearing, doubting, and amazed, 
Upon her lover's face she gazed. 
Her faith was all too firm and strong 
To think that from his lips came wrong — 
And yet — who was this other king. 
Beneath the shelter of whose wing , 
They might be sheltered from God's will ? 
And called he God the king of ill ? 
Was it God's power that he defied ? 
And God's own rule that he denied ? 

XIII. 
A little water on the fire 
But makes it shoot and burn the higher ! 
She doubted if his words were sin. 
And doubt was half what he would win ! 
With pleading voice he spoke again — 
" Hear what beneath his rule thou'lt gain — 
The ancient curse, the cruel spell. 
That long erst on thy father fell. 
Above his head shall brood and dwell — 
Until I lay upon his knee 
The gem my love may give to thee. 

" I will not tell the story long 
Of his of old repented wrong ; 
And yet, when it was fresh — of yore, 
I by yon tyrant's kingdom swore. 
And by the Majesty He bore. 
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That never would I wed the child 

Of one by such a stain defiled. 

And when the priest, so dark and stem, 

Bade me retract, I would not turn. 

But dared yon Monarches will to spurn. 

And then the doom was sent from heaven 

That what I asked for should be given — 

That this on earth mv doom should be. 

That should I ever wed with thee, 

Death^s hand should rend my flower from me. 

XIV. 

*^ And now, yon great, good King above 
Is smiling on our hopeless love ; 
Rejoicing in the yearning hearts 
That His own harsh commandment parts ; 
Careless that for one sin of mine 
The curse has fallen on thee and thine ; 
Reckless that thou, without soil or stain. 
Must feel with me the self-same pain ; 
Heedless of all — thy sire — and thee. 
So He may wreak His will on me. 

XV. 

^' But our two hearts shall baulk his ire. 
We yet will love, yet save thy sire. 
Our hearts in one we still may plight. 
Nor care for formal marriage rite 
To graft the red rose on the white. 
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His power is bounded by a law 

That keeps His malice still in awe ; 

They, who turn to the lord below, 

Beyond the tyrant^s kingdom go. 

Beyond His realm of ' chastening woe/ 

His power is only in our fear — 

We are past that, if we stand here 

And bid the king of hell draw near — 

Nay, start not, sweet one, at that name. 

Nor think of realms of fire and flame ; 

'Tis from His words — ^which tell indeed 

What He would try, could He succeed — 

^Tis from His teachings, that we gain 

That sin, and punishment, and pain, 

Dwell where the powers of hell hold reign — 

They do but sin against His law. 

They do not hold His name in awe ! 

The pain is but to lose the heaven 

He keeps for them that are ^ forgiven ' — 

For sin done in the dawn of earth. 

Ages before their souls had birth ! 

But less the drop from heaven that fell. 

Than the pearl found in the rugged shell — 

And happier are the free in hell 

Than the slaves that nigh His splendour dwell. 

XVI. 

^^ Now, by the boundless love that rolls 
Within the ocean of our souls ; 
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Now, by our hearts fast bound in one ; 
Now, by the life we have begun ; 
Now, by our spirits^ golden chain. 
And by thy sirens long life of pain. 
The peace thou raay^st give back again ! 
By every beating of that heart 
In which I claim so great a part. 
By every throbbing of thy breast. 
And by the love thou hast confest. 
And by the sire that gave thee birth. 
Who has no hope, save this, on earth ; 
And by the thought, that for my life 
Thine is the choice ^twixt peace and strife ; 
Choose now ! three souls hang on thy breath,. 
*^Tis thine to give them life or death ; 
^Tis thine to say, if happiness 
Their course of future life shall bless, 
If from thy sire the cursed pall 
That wraps his living corse shall fall — 
If free from sin, remorse, and pain. 
He may begin his life again ; 
If our two spirits bound in one 
Toward a blissful death shall run, 
Together ever — that nor fate, 
Nor ill, nor death, shall separate — 
Ever in one, no more to part. 
And but one life, and but one heart — 
Or, if thou shalt behold thy sire 
Still preyed o^ by that livitig fire. 
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Still stretched upon thy-given rack. 

Until at last his heart-strings crack ; 

Or, if apart, no more to meet. 

Our lives creep on with sluggish feet, 

While shut within this cursed tower. 

With vain regret, this vanished hour 

Thou would^st recall, hadst thou the power ! 

While wandering weary o^er the earth, 

I curse the day that gave me birth. 

My life's fresh joyance, bright and free. 

Slain — yet I will not say by thee ! 

My spirit's hope and courage gone. 

Doomed careless still to struggle on — 

Lost all the fresh flower of our love 

Before the frown of Him above ! 

XVII. 

*^ Oh, do but think — ere thou decree — 
What life will then be left for thee ! 
•Think on the yearnings, wild and strange. 
About the woman's heart that range. 
For child and husband, and the love 
That is all earthly things above. 
Think on the time that must be spent 
Within this tower's hard border pent. 
While the dead love that might have been. 
The children that thou might'st have seen. 
Are tugging ever at thy heart. 
Till thou shalt wish its chords would part. 
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The little hands, that should be prest 

Against the mother's swelling breast. 

Half seen before thee in the air 

Shall wake thy spirit's wild despair; 

And little voices, as a wind. 

Shall sadly wail about thy mind ; 

And children nestle at thy knee. 

Where never babe, alas ! shall be ; 

And love clasp close about thy heart 

That never had in life its part ; 

And phantoms to thy breast shall cling, 

And fancies on thine ears shall ring, 

A vision wake before thine eyes. 

That, as thou springest to clasp it, dies ; 

The life that is thine shall be shaded 

By that dead love about thee cast — 

The shadow of a future faded. 

The echoes of a waning past ! 

The soul of her that should have wed 

Holds but the phantoms of the dead — 

And woman's heart is ne'er beguiled 

Of wailing for her unborn child ! 

xvni. 

" Oh, think on this, and think on me, 
And on my life, ere thou decree; 
The tears that still mine eyes shall weep. 
The dreams that still shall break my sleep ; 
The deeds that spring from wild despair. 
That seeks for love — that is not there ; 
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The breast where once thv head hath lain. 

Where never it shall he again; 

The Cps once pressed upon thine own ; 

The heart that now must beat alone ; 

The longings that shall vex my soul. 

The thoughts that through my mind shall roll- 

If to my heart's loud anguished call 

No answer cometh back from thee. 

If neyer from thy lips shall fall 

Another loving word for me ! 

^' I need not tell thy heart indeed 

How sharply pricks the broken reed ; 

How weary is the after strife 

To him that saw a peaceful life ; 

I need not to thy mind impart 

How hope's burst bubbles break the heart ! 

"" For on the whisper of thy tongue 
Three fates are bound, three lives are hung, 
Before thy feet three souls are flung — 
The soul of him that gave thee births 
That was thy first, best friend, on earth. 
And thine own soul — ^and lastly his 
Who rests on thee his hopes of bliss; 
Choose now ! upon thy panting breath. 
Three souls are hung for life and death !^' 

XIX. 

Ave Maria ! Mother mild ! 

Look down upon thy helpless child ! 
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Look down ! The moments pass away- 

Look down ! Ere Satan win the fray ; 

Awake her purity of mind 

To bid the foeman stand behind ; 

In the poisoned soil the flower will di 

Let her pass that love unheeded by, 

And watch it perish without a sigh ! 

Ave Maria ! Shew the sin 

That lurks his poisoned words within — 

Thou wast a woman — Mother mild ! 

Look down upon thy helpless child ! 

She looked from heaven ; and drew the veil 

From the heart that with terror and love was pale; 

^he looked from heaven, she shewed the sin. 

The snake that coiled the flower within; 

She hid the love, and she shewed the hell. 

She cast on her heart her own pure spell — 

Mother ! thy child shall thank thee well ! 

XX. 

Against the turret battlement. 

With downcast eyes, the maiden leant ; 

And crowded on her wildered brain 

A thick continuous stirring strain 

Of thoughts that rent her heart in twain ; 

While fell upon her wondering ear. 

In words that thrilled through every sense. 

The poisoned tale, told all too clear 

For e^en her child-like innocence ; 
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She would haFe thought her senses lied. 

But there her lorer stood beside — 

Her lover ! in one flash of flame 

Across her aching brain there came 

The onveiled phantom of her shame^ 

And of his hellish treacheiy ! 

None — save God onlv— ever knew 

What that one awful moment slew. 

Or what her spirit's agony ! 

A &ith till then untouched and whole, 

A love that was a second soul — 

Oh ! if upon a mother's breast 

Her first-born babe were lulled to rest. 

And, while she gazed upon its &ce. 

And smiled upon its sleeping grace. 

And close, close, to her heart 'twas prest ; 

If on her eyes a lightning flash. 

And on her ears a thunder crash^ 

Should break at once, and in her arms — 

When first light dawned upon her eye — 

Her babe, but now all grace and charms, 

A scorched and blackened corse should lie — 

She would not feel — she could not know — 

One tithe of that bewildering woe 

That rushed at once on Eolinde, 

And stunned, and broke, and slew her mind. 

For one short minute did she stand — 

The tempter thought his triumph nigh, 

And in his foul grasp clutched her hand 

To make more sure the victory — 
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Then, at his touch, there broke in twain 
The link that bound her heart and brain. 
She did not speak, she did not move — 
He whispered '^ May I claim thee, love ?'^ 
But one slight shiver o^er her came — 
The trembling of the dying flame — 
With just a sob, a gentle sigh. 
She raised her own his eyes to meet ; 
Then looked from his face to the sky. 
And dropped dead at the demon^s feet ! 



EPILOGUE. 



The curse hath fallen upon the tower. 
And Ronald^s heart hath felt it's power ; 
The spell is broken, the curse is o'er, 
The powers of ill are strong no more ; 
The flower may bloom, the bird may sing, 
And nature's voice again may ring; 
No sorrow death to them shall bring — 
The struggles and the sounds of earth 
Drown the sighs of a parting breath; 
One dieth, and one giveth birth, 
Of living souls there is no dearth — 
What care or part have these in death ? 
Their duty is to sweeten life. 
And help man struggling in the strife. 

F 
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The curse hath fallen upon the tower, 
And Ronald's heart hath felt its power ; 
The twin flowers that he most hath cherished. 
Before their time have sunk and perished ; 
And though the curse's power is gone, 
His future life must be alone — 
Alone ! What tongue hath ever been 
To tell what that one word may mean ? 

And yet 'tis well to be linked with death. 
To have some portion in the tomb ; 
Some thought above life's fading breath, 
Some care beyond earth's waning gloom. 
'Tis well to lose, that we may know 
The passions in our own hearts bound — 
For where the oak hath fallen low 
His roots have stirred the earth around. 
'Tis well to lose, for who would be 
Within earth's narrowing circle pent ? 
Our lost ones bind our hearts to Thee — 
Father ! Thy shafts in love were sent ! 
'Tis well to lose, who would not hear 
The message that the tomb hath riven ? 
^' The dead are gone, but still are near, 
And linked to death is linked to heaven ! " 
Aye, it is well ; and who would weep 
The happy in their dreamless sleep ? * 

* "The silence of that dreamless sleep 

I envy now too much to weep." — Lord Byron, 
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Where all earth^s cares and toils are gone, 
And man's wild mind is lulled to rest ; — 
And they are dead, and we live on, 
And God alone knows which is best ! 
But this one thing we yet are taught — 
The mighty impotence of thought, 
That could not be, yet would have been. 
That willed so much, and conquered naught, 
Is stilled beneath those hillocks green — 
Grod^s acre's the one spot of ground 
Where peace on earth may yet be found. 



The abbess ceased. The convent bell 
Struck on her hearers as a knell ; 
And slowly passed the sisters all 
From out the central convent hall. 
Each to her own appointed cell ; 
In sleep or prayer to while away 
The weary hours before the day. 
The one to dream of children dead, 
And maiden blossoms withered — 
Again, at least to seem to see 
A daughter nestling at her knee ; 
And one the long past hours to paint. 
When she was pure as e'er was saint ; 
And one to dream of withered charms ; 
And one, perchance, of lover^s arms ; 
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And one to pray with passionate power ; 
And one to sleep as sleeps the flower ; 
Yet — fitting vision for the gloom 
That made the convent seem a tomb — 
Yet one and all, with panting breath. 
To dream of — or to pray for — death ! 

And the sisters dreamed or wept within ;- 
Or dreamed of long-departed kin. 
Or wept for ne'er-departing sin ; — 
And deeper than its wonted pall 
The darkness settled on the hall ; 
And wildly wailed the wintry wind 
Round the convent of S. Eolinde. 
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